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conceptions of his soul". Florimond de Ray-
mond, on the other hand, speaks of Montaigne's
" philosophising between the extreme fits of suf-
fering". Pasquier states that for three days he
was without the power of speech and expressed
his wishes by his pen; he adds that he sum-
moned certain gentlemen, his neighbours, to
bid them farewell; and it is he who mentions,
speaking from hearsay, that Montaigne with
a pious gesture rendered up his soul to God at
the moment of "the elevation of the Corpus
Domini".

Bernard Anthone, in his commentary on the
customs of Bordeaux, relates what we can well
believe to be founded on fact; feeling his end
approach, Montaigne rose from bed, threw his
dressing-gown around him, opened his cabinet,
and bade them summon all his valets and other
legatees, to whom he paid in person the bequests
left them by his will. The immediate cause of
Montaigne's death was said to be the quinsy; but
his health had long been declining. He died on
September 13, 1592, when a little more than mid-
way in the sixtieth year of his age. We may
hope that the most natural of all incidents was
accepted tranquilly by Montaigne and was pre-
ceded by no fanfaronade of philosophy or osten-
tation of feelings that had not been part of the
habit of his mind.
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